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FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 

BY MADAM ADAM. 



As Prawce refused to shed Egyptian blood and to take part 
in the odious bombardment of Alexandria, she ought all the more 
energetically to have prepared herself for her peaceful struggle 
against the occupant of Egypt, thus serving her own interests, 
those of the oppressed people, and of those numerous colonies of 
strangers, which give to Egypt her peculiar character of inter- 
nationality. 

Every struggle allows of the choice of arms. Now what can 
one think of a combatant who is simple enough- to change his 
weapon every day, and imprudent enough when he begins to use 
it well to deliver it over to his adversary ? This is what the French 
government has done in Egypt since its occupation by the English. 
I shall first take for example a series of facts — as to the relation- 
ship which the traditional policy of France should desire to see 
continued between the governments of Egypt and of Turkey. 

France had perhaps sustained Mehemet Ali in exaggerated 
fashion against the Sultan ; Napoleon the Third was eager to obtain 
firmans which would deliver Egypt, under Ismail, from excessive 
vassalage and sanction its internationality. Tewfik, on ascending 
the Khedival throne, careful about the opinions of the foreign 
colonies in Egypt, had no idea of going to Constantinople to 
receive investiture and to make a personal act of submission. 

When Abbas Pasha ascended the throne the English had not 
entertained for an instant the idea of sending the young Khedive 
to receive investiture at Constantinople, in spite of their conviction 
that one day or another — if Egypt returns to her traditions of 
vassalage — it would be the colonies of foreigners, always ready to 
resist the occupation of Egypt, who would suffer most. The 
Foreign Office has long known that at a given moment the Porte 
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may have diplomatic, financial or military need of England, and 
at that moment she may extort from it the protectorate of Egypt 
as she extorted that of Cyprus. 

The English advisers occupied themselves only with negotiat- 
ing with the Sultan on the subject of the firman of investiture to 
be received at Cairo. 

The negotiations had for their object the transfoiming of 
Egypt's administration of the territories of Akaba and Sinai, in 
Arabia Petrea, into a definitive incorporation into Egypt itself, so 
that when the day of total absorption should arrive England should 
possess an important frontier on the Asiatic coast and both banks 
on the north of the Red Sea. 

France then had a diplomatic success with which it would 
have been wise to rest contented. The Sultan replied to the 
English demands by publishing an irad'e declaring that Akaba 
and the points occupied by Egypt on the east side of the Red Sea 
should be comprised in the Turkish vilayet of Hedjaz, and that 
for the peninsula of Sinai the status quo would be maintained. 
The ground, for the first time since " the occupation," was solidi- 
fying under our feet. 

The Khedive had felt that the influence of France, com- 
bined with that of Russia at Constantinople, could overcome that 
of England and check it. The native population felt that we were 
not passive in the face of what was occurring, and this was an 
advantage which should have been satisfactory for the time. 
But our diplomacy — one knows not in truth why — and at the very 
time when the young Khedive was trying to encourage the pride 
of the natives by his own pride ; at the very time when he was 
allowing the foreign colonies to foresee the possibility of some 
day finding again, in Abbas II., a proper representative of the 
Khedivate of Ismail, leaving to the foreign colonies the free 
play of a development which was exercising itself in favor of 
general progress ; at that hour, I say, our Minister at Cairo, fol- 
lowing either his own individual idea or the instructions of our 
government, commenced a systematic effort to deliver the Viceroy 
of Egypt again to the complete vassalage of the Sultan. 

Our diplomacy was thus made to serve the future interests of 
England, the Ottoman influence being that on which finally Eng- 
lish diplomacy has most power to act. 

The rescript of the Khedive on hi3 departure for Constanti- 
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nople was lamentable and of extreme importance in the sense that 
I indicate. In appointing Eiaz Pacha, Kaimakan, that is to 
say Kegent, Abbas II., used a phrase that neither Mehemet Ali 
nor Ismail nor Tewfik would have employed : 

" Having made arrangements by the grace of God to repair to Constan- 
tinople to lay our respectful homage at the foot of our august Master, his 
Majesty the Sultan, etc." 

This voyage, which superficially might appear as a provocation 
to England — the English advisers being opposed as a matter of 
form to it — French diplomacy gloried in as in a success, and 
her colony at Cairo had the imprudence to applaud it. The 
Sultan, who is one of the finest and most astute diplomats, took 
care not to neglect such advantages. He covered the young 
Khedive with flowers, but he made him follow the grand Vizier — 
thus reminding him that he was only a simple " Vali," and that 
Egypt is simply a Turkish province. 

Thus, for an apparent success, French diplomacy forgot its 
traditional policy : Egyptian autonomy, and its separation from 
Turkish authority. At that moment I uttered a warning cry 
which, had it been heeded, might have saved the situation. 

To-day they are talking of a direct understanding between 
London and Stamboul, and we have there, as I said at the com- 
mencement, not only changed our weapons, but surrendered our 
arms to England. 

If France continues to act blindly so as to undo the work 
of fifty years, she will create with her own hands danger for 
the future. A direct understanding between England and the 
Porte may one day be very costly to Downing Street, but will help 
it to conquer a legal title in Egypt in the easiest manner. What 
results for our policy and for the independence of Abbas II. as 
regards England has the voyage of the young Khedive to the 
banks of the Bosphorus had ? Eesults more than negative. 

Through the flowers that were thrown to keep up appearances 
before the Mussulman world there was administered to the 
" vassal " at Constantinople a lesson which the English advisers 
of Cairo would not have repudiated. 

Certainly Abdul Hamid could not answer with too much 
haughtiness the supplications of a faithful people, whose spokes- 
men addressed him in terms like these : 

" O Khaliff, we humbly approach thee, in submitting to thee, that the 
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stranger who came into our country, with false pretexts and with 
promises, periodically repeated; to g« away, remains in occupation. 

" O Khaliff, it is the land of Egypt, it is the sacred soil, it is the door- 
way of Mecca and Medina, whose people come before thee in tears, on ac- 
count of him who is thy vicar, and thy representative, to render thee homage. 

" Eeceive him with favor because he and we are blindly subject to thy 
will. 

" Deliver us from the presence of the stranger, for we are like the bird 
caught in the net of the snarer, and put an end to our tribulation by the 
power of the sword of the Khalifate." 

But so far the young Khedive has obtained nothing, not even 
the recall of the Ottoman Commissioner, of whom Abbas 
Helmi Pacha complained as not being sufficiently opposed to the 
English. 

It is an illusion to believe that the Porte will ever break with 
London, where rightly or wrongly she expects help in the hour 
of financial crisis, or political peril. It is therefore a grave fault 
to have urged the Khedive to go to Dolma-Bagtche, and to have 
accentuated by act and by word the homage laid by the vassal at 
the foot of his august master. 

If our diplomacy answers the fears of the " previsionists," 
as to the " opportunist " policy, by alleging that nothing has 
been lost, I would remark (beyond the bad results of the 
abandonment of a traditional polity, and of the greater intru- 
sion of Turkish authority in Egypt) that in the place of an 
ardent young Khedive, impatient of the yoke, desirous of en- 
franchising himself, and thinking himself capable of doing so — 
and in consequence determined to push his way ahead — we shall 
see a Khedive more prudent, less audacious, as a result of the 
counsels of patience that have been given him, and who for the 
future will reflect twice before assuming a responsibility, or mak- 
ing a bold decision. 

No personality is more engaging than that of the young 
Khedive trying to find an outlet through all the obstacles with 
which he is surrounded and with which the pathways of his destiny 
are blocked. Who knows if the Khaliff did not tell him to submit 
himself to England in the same manner that his father, Tewfik, 
appeared to submit himself. I use the term "appeared," for 
Mr. Chaille Long, late United States Consul, ex-colonel in the 
Egyptian army, and chief of the American Military Mission 
under Tewfik, wrote to me after a speech by Mr. Gladstone : 

" Mr. Gladstone praises Tewfik, and among the hitherto unknown quali- 
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ties of the late Khedive he attributes to him loyalty and devotion to Great 
Britain. I know myself the contrary. Tewfik told me, in an Interview tha* I 
had with him in 1889, that he cursea the English, that he detested them, cor- 
dially ; and he explained to me the horror and the hatred he felt for 
their domination and occupation of his country, which weighed horribly 
upon him," 

Tewfik unable to control himself showed his spirit of revolt 
against the oppressor, and secretly placed himself in communica- 
tion with the National party of Egypt. Then he died sud- 
denly. His death fulfilled the wishes of Lord Salisbury. With 
Tewfik and his secret opposition getting more and more coura- 
geous, the noble Lord had anxiously awaited the approach of the 
general elections. Thus, he was ready for all audacities. 

The very young Khedive who succeeded his father was of an 
age to submit without the least reservation to the most absolute 
tutelage. But note this mischance — at the first command given 
by Lord Cromer the English pupil revolted. 

In an interview Lord Cromer explains his displeasure in words 
which give a shock of cold to one's heart. He said of Abbas II. : 
" He is young, he has not yet suffered like his father the effects of 
rebellion, and perhaps he does not yet know the power of England." 

Will the young Khedive be victorious over his tyrants, or will 
he be vanquished by them ? It is to be desired that he may be 
clever and capable, so that he can extricate himself from the 
English machinations, and train the Egyptian people, so little as 
yet prepared for it, to assimilate the idea of nationality. 

A book of the highest interest, which unveils the thoughts of 
England about Egypt, whose author is Mr. Milner, appears to me 
to sum up the question as follows : 

Passive obedience of the Khedive of Egypt, who is bound to 
consider all "advice " coming from England as an " order." 

" We have only the right to give counsel to Egypt," says Mr. 
Milner. 

But Lord Granville, who is not often accused of being vigorous 
in his expressions, showed clearly to Sir Evelyn Baring in 1884 
that counsel did not differ from command. 

" It Is Indispensable," wrote Lord Granville, " for the government of 
Her Majesty, that the advice given the Khedive be followed. The ministers 
and Egyptian governors who do not follow this policy must resign their 
positions." 

Mr. Milner further cites the phrase of Lord Dufferin : " The 
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all-powerful hand of a resident will soon have curbed all under 
his will." 

Thus Abbas Pacha can neither choose nor change one of his 
ministers without the authorization of his English adviser. 

This pretension was made public on the occasion of what is 

, known in England as the coup d'Uat of the young Khedive. In 

what diplomatic convention did the delegate of England, salaried 

by the Egyptian Government, acquire the sovereign right of vetof 

England has not attempted to justify her temporary occupation 
except by proclaiming in an official act, at the bottom of which 
is the signature of her representatives, that she occupies Egypt 
only to maintain internal peace to aid in the proper working of the 
administration, and finally to give up Egypt to the Egyptians. 

Perfidy and falsehood ! 
m . The most sincere man in England, the editor of Truth, Mr. 
Labouchere, wrote : 

"The real gravity of the situation is that, up to the present time, we 
have justified our occupation and the violation of the undertakings which 
we have given Europe, by making the pretext, that we are prolonging 
the period of the occupation for the greater happiness of the Egyptians. It 
is not possible to play this game any longer, and to get people to believe 
we are in earnest. 

" Rightly or wrongly, the Egyptians like better to govern themselves than 
to be governed by us. The action of Abbas is so manifestly appro\ ed by all 
his people, that we are strengthening our garrisons, not to defend Egypt 
against the Soudanese, but to defend our occupation against the Egyptians, 
and yet we are considering the simple expression of the natural aspirations — 
in favor of our departure— as a crime of high -treason. . . . Like the 
Irish, the Egyptians want home rule. We cannot call this sentiment patriot- 
ism with the Irish, and treason with the Egyptians." 

Voices are lifted up from time to time in England against the 
cynicism of the Egyptian occupation, but they are rare, and pro- 
voke the imprecations of the majority of the Liberal party itself, 
in spite of the promises made by Mr. Gladstone when he was 
leader of the Opposition. 

Concerning the Blue Book published in March- April, 1893, and 

the dispatch of Lord Rosebery to Lord Cromer, which recalled 

to the young Khedive a lesson too soon forgotten, the Globe 

declared that it is 

*' Clear that England under a Conservative or Gladstonian Government 
will not retreat before her responsibilities." 

The mockery of a speech of Mr. Gladstone, who humorously 
proved that France had not the same rights in Egypt as England ; 
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the comedy of the interpellation of Sir Charles Dilke, stating 
after this public declaration that " even if the Liberal Govern- 
ment did nothing towards carrying out its promises of evacuation 
he, Sir Charles (author of Greater Britain), would not propose 
a vote of want of confidence." All went to prove that the Liberal 
party, then in power, had in its policy towards France one more 
fault than the Conservatives — impertinent hypocrisy. 

Mr. Milner argues "that the Egyptians are incapable of acting 
for themselves as soldiers, as well as in civil affairs." They have, 
he says, need of being commanded and supported by individuals 
of " a superior race. " 

English pride is unbounded. Do we not know by the 
Standard of May 11, 1893, 

" That there only is one Empire on the earth, the English Empire, and 
that the English race belongs to What Macaulay calls ' the hereditary aris- 
tocracy of humanity' " ? 

Erom time to time a loyal spirit tells the truth to his country, 
but he is forthwith classed as an eccentric individual, like Mr. 
Labouchere or Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, who published an article in 
the Nineteenth Century which attracted general attention, in 
which he confronts England with the falsehoods that she had 
heaped on the benefits of her .occupation of Egypt. 

A characteristic illustration of the tendency of the Eng- 
lish — to find identical resources in all arguments good, bad or 
contradictory — is the astounding reply of the Pall Mall Gazette 
of March 29, 1893, concerning the picture of chaos and disorder 
made by Mr. Blunt. 

" All that is false, but if it were true it would prove that England can- 
not abandon Egypt." 

Unskilfulness, contradiction, disorder, waste, administra- 
tive injustice, inefficiency, unsurpassed crimes of "creatures" 
of the English, cruelties of the police — such is very nearly the 
balance sheet of occupation. Here and there certain monstrosi- 
ties like the odious article in the Egyptian Gazette throw a sinister 
light upon the Egyptian situation. 

" The line of conduct of England," ventured to write the 
official organ of England at Cairo, "appears to be to allow the 
inhabitants of the Upper Nile to die of hunger, just until those 
who survive have arrived at such a state of utter feebleness that 
the work of conquest will offer no further difficulty. " To satisfy the 
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bondholders, to pay them a high interest, such is the sole ideal of 
her English advisers in Egypt ; then under cover of this guaran- 
tee to ruin and starve Egypt, so as to place her more easily at its 
mercy. The holder of Egyptian bonds only sees one thing — 27 
millions of surplus in 1892 for the public revenue of that year, 
and 45 millions of surplus deposited for the payment of the debt. 
As to Egypt, if she exhausts and devours herself, what does that 
matter to the bondholder ? When the English speak of their 
hard task, when they speak of a reserve fund of the debt, of the 
cultivation and perfected crops, and of abolition of Bakhsheesh, 
now driven away, they tell nothing new to those who have lived 
in Egypt under the reign of Ismail or Tewfik, at the epoch of 
the control of the condominium. At that period, things 
worked at least as well as now in Egypt. There was a real 
reserve fund, and the debt diminished, whereas it has increased 
30 per cent, during English occupation, which is a pertinent 
fact. As to the contracts for public works and supplies 
there, no Egyptian will admit that they are transacted in 
regular and legal fashion, which is also a matter of some 
gravity ! 

These assertions have obtained for me the honor of being 
roughly handled by the partisan English press of Egypt, but they 
were never seriously denied. 

Lord Granville exaggerated, in 1884, the reported ruin of 
Egypt. Further than this, by financial quotations, of which art 
the English are masters, and through all the jugglery, the 
balance of the budget of Cairo goes on improving. 

But, while the apparent resources grow larger and salaries 
and pensions increase, England is multiplying new offices. She 
often undertakes public works which are frequently as excessive 
in number as they are useless. 

Yes, Egypt pours into English coffers more money than she 
paid into Egyptian coffers, but neither the fellahs nor the general 
commerce become enriched in the same proportion. It is, there- 
fore, by exhaustion and not by the creation of new resources that 
this has been done, and it remains to be discovered if Egypt has 
found in the cost of her new administration any compensation for 
her sacrifices. 

To that one can answer " No," for the English themselves at 
Cairo are forced to admit to what an extent all the public ser- 
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vices are neglected. One of my friends wrote to me from there 
some time ago : 

" The sanitary condition of Egypt is the cause of daily complaints. In 
Egypt, constantly threatened with cholera from India, the appropriation 
for sanitary purposes only amounts to seventy thousand pounds for the 
care of its five millions of inhabitants, while the rate of mortality reaches 
occasionally sixty per thousand." 

The defective organization of the Egyptian army is notorious. 
They have not, moreover, ceased to lead them to certain defeat — 
in fighting the Soudanese. 

The instruction of the army is deplorable, and what they have 
learned comes from the French and American missions, which 
the English wish suppressed. The only thing that the English 
have been forced to keep intact is the military school, which is 
in the hands of a Frenchman, Larmee Pacha, who could not 
be replaced, "the English not having sufficient instruction 
to take charge of the school." This is the exact phrase used by 
Larmee Pacha to Colonel ChaillS Long, who repeated the words 
to me. In an access of alcoholic folly did not an officer of the 
army of occupation burn the precious documents and scientific 
reports, the fruit of thirty years labor, of the officers of the French 
and American missions ? 

The English have so little faith in their famous reorganization 
of the Egyptian army, that they constantly reeuforce the army of 
occupation, which from 3,000 men has been increased to 10,000, 
thus further exhausting impoverished Egypt for this new expense. 
From time to time the English generals drag a portion of the 
native army to the Soudanese frontier. Then the tragi-comedy 
recommences. They repel an incursion of dervishes, a certain 
number of Egyptian soldiers are killed, and thus the "Soudanese 
peril " so dear to Lord Salisbury is renewed. 

It would be necessary to devote many pages to prove that Eng- 
land deliberately lowers the standard of studies for the youth of 
Egypt, and that she endeavors to keep them in a state of 
ignorance which guarantees the invader against the claims of 
a host of young and educated patriots. 

Those who continue the work of Mr. Milner will have a good 
opportunity in a few years to declare that the Egyptians are with- 
out any personal valor and need to be led by a superior race. 

All the documents that have been communicated to me, and 
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that I have caused to be published and circulated by all the 
means in my power — by the press, by pamphlets and by republica- 
tion, etc. — if I could give them in a short review article, would, 
without possible refutation, confirm what I have just advanced. 

Here is one of the documents that I have received from a 
trusty source, and that I have already published : 

" Mortgages on real estate and land In Egypt, which from 1883 to 
1891 increased to the enormous extent of 30 per cent., are still increas- 
ing on account of the severity with which taxes are collected from 
the farmer. The mortgagees purchase for £15, sometimes for £10, lands 
which two or three years ago were worth £30 the feddan. At the pres- 
ent moment the lands of Lower Egypt, belonging to native farmers, are 
mortgaged at an average rate of 10 per cent. As a result of this, in 
about four years the half of these borrowers lose their lands." 

All that is the fruit of the occupation and of the systematic ex- 
ploitation of the toiler, who fosters against the European a danger- 
ous and daily increasing hate. On every side he runs against 
English implacability. Spurned, driven back, he is on all occa- 
sions the prey of those who invaded his country, with the solemn 
promise of helping him to govern it, and to deliver up Egypt 
to the Egyptians. They tell the oppressed one that he is poor 
and without intelligence — and they try to make him poorer and 
more stupid. 

If I were to enumerate at length the English traps in which 
Prance and her agents have allowed themselves to be caught, 
the list would be a lamentable one. 

The project of judiciary reform as expounded by Mr. Scott 
contains one of the gravest dangers to which foreign colonies are 
exposed in Egypt. 

The matter maybe summed up as follows — native jurisdiction 
is not yet in our hands, but we are preparing Egypt for its des- 
tiny of servitude to ourselves. 

We will people it with our friends and creatures, and we will 
so manoeuvre that by and by the life and property of Europeans 
will be entirely at our discretion, and then we will dispose of 
Egypt. We will surround the fusion of mixed tribunals and 
native tribunals with all the appearances of guarantees and all 
imaginable promises. We will employ all the terms known to 
diplomacy, we will yield, we will make formal concessions, but 
we will gain our point. 

When we shall no longer be hampered by the Consular Courts, 
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vestiges of a former epoch, and when we shall have lessened 
the power of the Court of Alexandria, we shall say to the Powers 
that, having suppressed for the Egyptians purely national juris- 
diction they cannot require us to maintain for their benefit on the 
soil of Egypt all these foreign and distinct jurisdictions. " The 
arguments invoked for the creation of the Reform tribunals we 
will use in favor of our recombinations," say the English, and 
thus the Consular Courts and the " capitulations," the only pro- 
tection for Egypt against our final seizure, will no longer exist. 

What have we done up to the present time to struggle against 
the manoeuvres of our rivals, of our enemies at Cairo ? By what 
acts have we practically and continually protected Egypt against 
her gradual seizure by perfidious Albion ? When have we taken 
in hand the interests of the oppressed Egyptian people ? We 
have done nothing in favor of the oppressed ones and, worse- 
still, we have been opposed to the abolition of forced labor. Our 
agents have often appeared not only to be tired of the contest 
against England, not only to be powerless to continue it, but more 
than once the attitude of our Ministers at Cairo has been, as one 
of our national Deputies recently informed me, "a source of en- 
couragement to anti-French enterprises." 

And it is at the solicitation of our agents that our government 
has given its consent to the worst measures against the future of 
France and the French colonies in Egypt. 

Except in two instances — that of the license law, and 
the action of the Sultan as to Akaba and Sinai — let us frankly 
admit that since 1882 we have given up all courageous, in- 
telligent, and far-seeing resistance to the English invasion of 
Egypt. 

But now at last we clearly understand the role played by 
England for the past ten years — which is established by a thou- 
sand proofs — that in place of increasing the prestige and author- 
ity of the Khedive, she has lowered and broken them ; that 
instead of aiding the native capacity in its development, she has 
simply crushed it ; that sooner than help the local element, or 
enlighten the national spirit of Egypt, England would weaken 
them, and place her sinister influence upon them ; that, in short, 
instead of working for the reorganization of Egypt for the benefit 
of the Egyptians, she has with implacable hate done her best to 
make such reorganization impossible. 
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It is necessary to conclude. To-day we have tested the 
probity of the Liberal party of England and its loyalty to its 
promisesr— let us struggle with the only arms that remain in our 
hands. Let us defend the rights of the people of Egypt ; let us 
also protect those of the foreign colonies ; let no concessions 
be made as to treaty rights ; finally let us co-operate by our 
support with the Khedive, not in intrigues, but in his legitimate 
sovereignty, with the final aim, in accordance with equity and 
with the law of history, of restoring Egypt to the Egyptians. 

Juliette Adam. 



